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ANGLING AND CURLING 


(From “ Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine 


Anp what, after all the fuss, isang 
lng, when compared with “ Curl 
ing?” Why, the one is a sport for 
mere children and crazy dotards, for 
school-boy truants, or lame half-pay 
officers. It is merely a method, and 
a very clumsy one it is, not of killing 
trouts, for i general they look pretty 
well after themselves, but of killing 
time. | never knew any maun—l mean, 
of course, any full-grown man, with 
the ordinary complement of senses aud 
talents—fish, who had any other thing 
on earth to do which could interest 
him. And rccordingly, wheneve | 
think npon a full-grown fisher, as | 
sometimes do, | always keep a close 
eve up 
him, in case he should make 
mistake, and instead of throwing hits 
line into the stream, take a plunge 
himself! [Tknuow, indeed, one clergy- 
e fond of this 


us him long after Ihave passe ad 


a sinall 


man who is said to f 


sport but | have observed his habits 
narrowly, and have always seen, that 


so long is garcen-pease remaiocd u 
shetled, « T piar ting 


the poultry in the back court cout 


potatces uncul, of 


nued to enjoy, ander his superintend. 
ence, their morning's fare—he was ne. 
ver seen wil it view his own ket 
chen-door. An old satior, too, | hoew 
—hbut then he wos wounded a-stern, 
mid was grievously attected with the 
palsy n fact he could not convent 
ently sit still,* and had oo means 

amusive hinself when he did-—so h 
gotacreel avd a rod, and rendered 
himself completely miscrable, by en- 
deav iring t liset we hook irom 
2ll manner of river sthrobs and ush 

& Sue { ' " 


wood. A West Indian and an East 
Indian of my acquaintance, have both 
provided themselves with rods from 
“Phin,” in Edinburgh. But they 

ire still hovering betwixt purpose and 
execution, like some unlucky urchin 
over a dose of physic. There are in- 
deed, | know well, a great many pre- 
tenders to enjoyment from this false 

ly-named * sport,” just as there are 
not a few who wish to have it believ- 
ed, that they have a gennine relish for 
artichokes and asparagus eaten at the 
tough ends! It has become fashion- 
ible amongst a certain description of 
umateurs, to carry baskets, and handle 
fishing.rods during spring and harvest, 
ind there is something romantic and 
tellable on being upon a burn-side, in 
the midst of a hill country, with sheep 
upon One hand, and an old stunted 
thorn upou the other; and a parisa 
par, and an eel ts an eel; and three 
bites, with half a dozen rises, makes a 
decent day's work ; and at night, after 
one has been up Gala and down 
Iweed, why, at night, one is entitled 
to lie at ease—to occupy the fulllength 
ofa sofajand to look quite fatigued anal 
Why, fishing of late 
years absolutely confers a kindof a sort 


tuteresting. 


fa hterary aspect upon aman. The 
sport has had its advo ales; and these 


lave an access through the periodical 


press to the pably ; and the public, 
poor gull, has been made to believe, 
that a man might absolute ly Cunjoy a 
W hy, sir, what 
would you thik of being condemued 
fora whole day, to puta piece of beet 
regularly into your mouth and out 


whole day’s Ashing. 


again,—or solve the sphinx riddle, 

or to weave Penelope's web—or any 
e out of two hundred stunlar things 

wlach mirht e€ ly be Neured A 
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this, assuredly, ts nothing to the hor- 
ror which | entertain ata whole long 
spring or sumwmer-day's fishing! Why 


do they banish convicts to the colonies, 
or set them upon the tread-wheel ? 
Why not put rods at once into their 
bands, and set them a-fishing for one, 
two, or seven years, as might be 
judged proper; any longer period 
would be needless, as none could pos- 
sibly survive the longer period men- 
tioned. ‘The poets tell us of unhappy 
spirits wandering a thousand years 
upon the banks of the Styx ; but they 
do vot complain, at least sufficiently, 
how these accursed wighits are ail the 
while employed. Whiy, there can be 
little doubt that they are condemned 
to fish! ‘Tartarus itself has not amore 
horrible punishment, nor bas the ima 

of the poet-latreate 
pourtrayed anything comparable.— 
Ouly think of it for a moment, for con- 


gination ever 


ceive you cannot,—a whole thousand 
y.ars of fishing \ of 
an eternal pull out and 


millenium 
water-suling 
fhrow ju— rise here, and nibble there 
here, and snap 
there !—trouls running away in clear, 


—fasten your line 


and disregarding your address in mod- 


dy water The ponishment of The- 


seus, “qui sedet eternumaque sedebit,” 
is nothing to this. To be busy, and 
yet todo nothing—to have the atti 


tude and outward bearing of a sports. 
with the “ worm’ 
the “ worm” of impatience and ennui 
—W hat, I sav, boldly, of all which 


can match 


man, inside, even 


man’s fancy has pourtrayed, 
this '—L.et’s hear no more, therefore, 
Isaac Walton, &« 

Uhe public has been too long hum 

bugged by such drivelling, and the 
true national and exhilarating game 
of Carling will ultimately come into 
general favour, I hope to see the 
time when there shall not beadecent, 
honest, good-hearted, clever fellow, 
betwixt John O'Groat's and Maiden. 
Kirk—betwixt the Briggs o’ Ayr and 
St. Abb'sflead—who shall not be pos. 
sessed of his pair of curling stones— 
and his staff-landled 


tr wluct 


of new editions of 


les ‘ shoes, 


Maat \ 


} ur 4 ‘4 aot 





i ghing and Curling. 


preparation towards th 


ble conswumaton, p 


very desira. 





mit me to giv 
vou afew notices, Listorical and anec. 
cdotical, the 


truly Scottish game of 4 


noble and 


respecting 
urlu > 
Curlwg bas jong been practised in 
the southera and western districts of 
Scotland, in particular Our forefa. 
thers used to thrash their corn before 
day-light, and then master and = ger. 
vant adjourned check by jowle to the 
ice, It was then, and, mceed, still is, 
a kind of “Saturualia;” for freedom of 


conversation aud 


remark hasever been 
fihe Curler'’s most 
indisputable privileges. 


Ofall the contests,however,! 


cousidered as one 


whicl 


' 


Curlers have been known to « 





the most agitating and keen!y coutest 
ed by far have been “Parish Sp els.” | 

mauy jastances, the mihabitauts of ove 
cout ty or dale have migrated, asit 


were, and sojournved tulo another, 
re,— with the 
theireus 


bag and bagga view 


contesting and determining 





ing superiority. And fyerly! ve 
that nocalamuty could have beeu more 
severely felt, and lamented, than the 
loss of such a contest. Thave known 
swine’s bristles placed in the hats of 
those who had been sntored, and o 
suw both fife and dru pon the ¥ 
for the purpose of e+ it .u 
form, the victors IL hiet Was « 


other pur nose to whicl 


ig amusement was occasionally re 
dered subservient In seasons 
dearth, or of particular severity, coals 
and meal were occaswnally plied fos 
at these parish coutests; and whilst 
the curler’s hearts were mace happy 
over beef and greens, with a brim 
ming bow! of whishy- punch, the 
church-officers and elders were ott 


employed in distributing food aud ¢ 
tng amongst the poor 
was, indeed, muxing the “ute” wit 
the @ dulei;” and, pity tt os, that « 
In seasons Which are fay t 


urablie 


aport, so humane and well-trned a 

hiberality should be discontinue 
Nothing could exceed the anxiety 

the 


4s 


and expectation with whiel vv 


sel apart f } eters 


{ such parts 











fienpated I have often been sent out 
by my own father, who was remark- 
ably fond of the sport, with a wet 
pocket-handkerchief, whi h | hung 
upon the garden-hedge, returning i 
every row and then to his grasp, that 
he might know by the stiffening whe- 
ther the night was freezing or not. A 
ud in the west—the wind blowing 


‘ 
southerly —the shooting aud tremu- 
luus metion of the stars--with a cer- 
fain suspicions sugh of the wind 
through door- ways aud crevices 
were all unfavourable symptoms, 


whilst a ringing earth and a ringmg 


f stars, with “ 1m 


air, iwtole host 
icloud ina’ the sky,” were isdecidcd 
y favourable pcarances, Nor was 
(Curhu ‘ fined in former and more 

ote times to the human race ex 
bUSIVCTY twaseven idopted, not by 
the water-kelps, as might reasonably 
have been anticipated, bat by the more 


ry inhabitants of the knowe and 
glen, as not unworthy of the 
ethereal natures Fairies have becn 


known, even within my own remem. 


brance,t Cup particul r lochs,and 
tomdulge themselves occasionally of 
aSabbath afternoon, ina fair set-to 
I i nher, w st set a bov, my 

i na Sabbath,Loch Etter 


The day wis 
ix, but at still continued to freeze 


iu hit I he ivd most 


wa Pheardvor tl 
stinethy, the s vl of curlng-stones 
» the t eh TPnow know 
i | ly ty thes was 
CUAS! ed vy the sink sy, 3 l, c¢ 
juent ve sof the ie, yet suel 
the powes previous ass t 
(pune of previ is be t, that 
(thes moment | am half persuaded 
1 ti} rl the stoues strike ag { 
each o . he rlers employ tng 
their sou 
\ pediar, we | known in Dumfries 
al) » Whose Ie eolvat Was eraily 
sidered asan overmatch for his 
scence, t who was withal very fond 
fthe amusement of Curhog, chan 1 
«| h Ptterick with tis k 
ly ,~- " 
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and there were a few curling-stones 
lying on the banks of the loch, with 
which the she pherds of those moun- 
tainous districts had been in the habit 
of uccasionally amusing themselves. 
Watty hesitated a little, and propping 
up his pack, according to use and 
wont,with his staff from behind, took 
out his snuff-mill, and began a process 
of what iscommonly called ratioctna- 
tion, but which Watty termed “think- 
ing wi’ himsel.” On the one hand, 
there was the “Lord's day,”and the sin, 
and suv forth; but then, on the other 
side, appeared the stones, lying quite 
ready; the fine board of ice, made and 
constructed by God himself, together 
with the absenc e, for the present, of 
il kaman eyes. In a word the re- 
sult of this deliberation was an ad 
vance made by Watty into the mid- 
dle of the loch, where he quietly de- 
posited his pack, and had recourse to 
uror two of the best stones he 
id select. LEverbody who under 
stauds the game knows quite well how 
Watty would proceed. He would just 
et a stone upon each tee, and then try 
to hit it off. The sport, no doubt, 
was imperfect without a companion, 
idso Watty felt it to be. He gave 
a glance or two to the surrounding 
hills, as if half desirous that ‘* Will 
a ratilng, reckless body, 

might heave in sight,and bear a hand; 
but there was no human creature 
within view; so Watty behoved to 
give up his favourite sport altogether, 
therwise to continue the marking 


aj 
i 


Cresby, 


ud striking system, as he had begun. 
At last, howeve r, the play became 
md Watty,in order to rest 

nd resolve up mo future measures,seat- 
ed himself quite at lis ease upon his 
wk No sooner had he done this, 
however,than with a boom anda roar, 
that make all the ice shake and sink 
beneath him, an invisible, and conse 


tiresoni 


q tly afairy curlmg-stone, came 
full drive apparently against Watty’s 
shins. ‘* Reason's progressive,” says 
the poet, “ instinct is complete.” The 


le of stinet, or care of self preser 


Vatty immediately t 
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his legs, and in the course of a certain 
number of rather hasty strides, \& the 
adjoining bank. This was doubtless a 
visitation upon him for his profana- 
tiou of the Sabbath, and for his re- 
gretting,at the same time, the want of 
company ; so what was to be done ?@ 
The pack was in the power, at least 
within the dominion, of the * Fairy 
queen,” and to contest the possession 
upon her own element, seemed little 
short of madness. At this instant an- 
other fairy-stone made its presence 
audible, and Watty,unable any longer 
to resist lis terrors, fled. He fled toa 
shieling about four miles off, and 
the assistance of * Will C 
whose faith was not 
than Watty's, possessed himself nert 
Ihe story 


with 


rosby 





much stronger 
morning of his jost goods. 
I have often heard him tell with 
a serious countenance; nor have I 
smallest doubt that he believed every 
word which he said. ‘The storv, of 
course, became current, and ts still 
membered by many old people of that 


district. Be this as it may, the anuse- 
ment of Curling is evidently from this, 
as well as from similar anecdotes, of 
great antiquity. Fairies are not of 


and | verily beheve that 
had it not been for their taste for Sab 
bath 


yesterday 


Curling m particular, these 


green-coated tenants of the knowes 
ind glens had (lisa pope wed at least 
halfa century earlier than they actu 
ally did 
rool Po THE Fo . 
l thy hear ar off amidst thew 
Where the red I an lay 1 
} ’ 
8 a 
j he Great Sj t bows , 4 
trust 
Doth not thy soul o’ersweep the foaming 
Hain, 
To» pour itself upon the wilds aga 
They are gone forth, the Desert va 


4 











and ¢ wliuge dhe Child of tie l ests 


But wher: tthou, the swift oneon the 
chase, 
With thy free fooistep and unfailing 
how 


Their singing shafts have reach'd the 
panther’s lair, 


And where art thou ?—thine arrows are 
vot there! 
They rest beside their streams—the 


spoil is wou 
They hang their spears upon the cy- 
press-bough, 
Phe night-fires blaze, the hunter's work 
is done- 


They hear the tales of old and where 


art thou 
. : , i tts 
rhe night-fires blaze beneath the giant 
pine, 
Ar there a plac filla, t t once was 
thine 
For thou art minghog with the City 
hrong 
And thou has ‘ Line | an 
bow aside, 
( d of the forests’ thou a born 
I i 0 elve by es tempestu 
‘ i it 
But will this be and aust thou Aere 
hud rest 
l " i thy nurture on the De 
" , 
breas 
( , sou t ents ‘ 
Irom Sava land, the land 
i i» 
Hearst thou muri which none 
ci i\ i 
I t t 5 \ nt 
wm 
l i ’ all thee o'er the 
i 4 Ls 4 ‘ > ‘ 
iva 
Hea m t' he n not thou 
i yt treet 
ln the tar w ‘ ess what once was 
l ha aff'd huowledge from the 
And gather'd | sims and hopes 
\ ‘ 
Thou know the s« thought 








Was 





Til RAVEELER 


Tuere is something exceedingly 
uuple want in bemeg obliged to answer 
« No,” to a traveller's “ Pray, Sir, 
were you ever abroad?” and to sit 
mum-chance all the time that he is 
runuing over the “ grimoire of out- 
laudish technicalities. For my own 
port, Lam perfectly convinced that 
LVAEL IS, prey’ ¢ reellcnec, atravelling aii 
mal; and that the Tartar race are the 
nearest in their habits to the natural 
and unsoph istic ited instuicts of the 
untutored species. Philosophers have 
written largely oa the degeneration 
which has resulted from social insti- 
tutes,and especially from theest iblish- 
ment of the rights of property; but 


they have overlooked the great and 
leading nvenience tlauched to the 
rit of accumulation, its charming 


men down im towns or on farms, 
heching their migratory propensities, 
nd reducing them from a locomotive 
existence fo the soil-tixed condition 


ofa cabbage. One prool! of ovan’s in 
nate disposition to rove. is the curt. 
osity so generally manutfested by the 
sedentary part of the world, and the 
espect it pays to those who, having 
broken throvgh local ties, have ex- 
plored remote aud distant countries, 
ind return to thet native cities to 
communicate the results of their ex 

perience, and “ prate of their where 


onts” am retura for a good dinver 


ind a bottle of claret. From my 
earhest vouth Lwas deeply affected by 
the honours and attent swith wiich 


travellers are received at the fire-sid 


home-bred families; and | never 
heard a man sav | liad visited a 
try-town to which | was asts ny 

er, Without a sense of inferiority that 
made me seriously uneasy llaving 
glected to avail myself of the short 
peace to visit brance under the Con 


sulate, | felt a mortal aversion for all 


who had been more fortunate than 
mysell; , for some years after the 
breaking t of the war, l scrupulous 
lv abstained from all society whe 


ich oe 


2i9 


Being, however, thus “ pent up in 
Utica,” and unable to reach the Con- 
tinent, | did not give way to despair; 
but, cutting my coat according to 
my cloth, | indulged my itch for tra- 
velling by visiting the principal places 
of notoriety in our own islands, and 
became an extensive home tourist, 
While yet a boy, I had laid a basig 
for my future peregrinations, by mak- 
ing the grand tour of the esculent to- 
pograply of London, I ate fish at 
Billingsgate, white-bait at Greenwich, 
eel-pies at the aits of Brentford, and 
roast-pig in Porridge-island. I smok- 
ed at the cider-cellar, drank Burton- 
ale in Gray’s-inn-lane, got at oysters 
at Wright's, and the best salads and 
beef a-la-mode at the Thirteen Caun- 
tons in the Seven Dials. LEvery Sun- 
day I pushed my discoveries through 
the principal environs of the metro- 
polis, and made myself acquainted 
with the most celebrated inns and or- 
dinaries within twenty miles of “the 
great city ;” so that I might boast of 
being able to give an opinion of all 
that bad acquired aname from “ Mo- 
ther Red Cap's” aad the very ancient 
«“ Three Pigeons” at Brentford,( which 
subsisted tu the days of Ben Jonson,) 
to the “Stace and Garter” at Rich- 
mond, aud the ** Bush’’ at Staines. 

In one lucky summer I made the 
passage to Gravesend by sea, and tra- 
velled by land to be preseut at an 
Eton montem, dining at Salt-flill, 
od walking in the evening on the 
terrace at Wiudsor with our then gra- 
‘ s sovereign, King George the 
Phird But if the world was not field 
é igh for the ambition of Alexane 


der, itis easy to conceive that my ap- 
petite for travel, growing with what 
t fed upon, was not to be satisfied 


with so circumseribed a sphere of ace 
Fortunately at this time Mar 


gate hovs began to be the vogue I 
was cnabled to move en arant, and 
nike my wav even to the sea-shore 
Oh! how my heart bouuded with de- 
ght in setting ont upon this expedi. 
t a, ri wcontemptu us anom 
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difference | passed by the Hospital at 
Greenwich! with what joy I beheld 
expanding Thames assume the extent 
and unsteadivess of its kindred sea ! 
How delighted 1 was to be sea-sick ! 
How enraptured I listeued to the 
ceaseless flow of narrative, which the 
steersman poured forth fromthe helm, 
touching his voyages in whalers and 
[udiamen! Op Janding at Margate 
L almost fancied myself at Calcutta. 
The master of the ceremonies was, to 
my heated imagination, another 
Grand Turk, and the bathing ma- 
chines more foreign and strange than 
the bucentaur at Venice. 

On returning from this trip, I gave 
myself great airs among my City 
friends: I talked learnedly of the Re- 
culvers, vot unfrequently alluded to 
the Cinque Ports, was at home when 
Deal wasintroduced intoconversation, 
had much to say concerning smug- 
glers, and hit off a shipwreck on the 
Goodwin's to the hfe. Having on 
this occasion surveyed the 
Kent, I made one successful expedi 
tion to Brighton and Worthing; and 
by acall of business was fortunately 


coast of 


obliged to go to Weymouth during a 
royal visit. 

A bout this tune, coming intoasmal! 
but geutee 1 nucle pe nde uce, I left traal 
took to the study of botany aud mine 
ralogy, and 
FSA. It 


these steps were 


got myself elected an 
is needless to add, that 
followed by a tour 
thro uh W ales, a visit to the lakes of 
Cumberland, aud a six weeks ispec- 
tion of the western luchlands of Scot- 
Jand. Thus by dint of indefatigabl 
exertions, | put myself upon a level 
with the 


vellers, or, 


geuerality of domestic tra 


more techuically, a“ bag 
or “‘*ruler. t 


man I became acquan 


ed with the distinctive characters of 


the fashionable watermg: places, 
made a hortus saccus, a collection of 
‘ pitaplis, and = avother f jun-win 
low jiscriptions, trom “ © harming 


Harriet W nlove, to * Jn questa vasa 


f miclusive 


is 
ened 


; cou pose up 
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and 


sition rocks, coal formations . 
could describe the interior of a Cory. 
ish tin-mine, frighten the old women 
with extinct volcanoes, decypher a 
tomb-stone, (aud, by turning it topsy- 
turvy, as was lately dove in Ireland, 
convert the stone-mason’s name into 
that of a Pagan deity,) explain hea- 
ther and rocks, and warlocks, for the 
benefit of the country gentlewomen 
who were reading the Scottish novels, 

Upon the strength of these accom- 
plishments, [ began to be ¢ onside red 
my neighbourhood, 
was never Jeft out in av agreeable din 


a personage tt 


ner-party, and was constantly applied 
to as one whose word was law, iu mat 
fers of distant concerument, and who 
was a known coutributor to the Gen 


tleman’s Magazine. But, out alas! 


: , , 
The glories of our earthly state 


Are shadows, vot substantial things 


The expedition to Russia took pla ¢ 
the 
and | was dethroued trom my 


’ 
Napoleon fell from throne of 
Europe, 
village supremacy, to be out-talked 


and vul-swagyered by every attorney's 


clerk or millimer’s apprentice, who 
had made a fortmight’s voyage to the 
French metropolis. When Lmentiou 
ed John-Dores at ‘Torbay, | was si 
] ' ‘ sty thie mi tle ul i¢é je lle f 
St. Cloud; if | alluded to the turtle- 


soup at the Bush at Bristol, tw is put 


down with “] sk eres Ve iP ru 
8 Ui t If I expatiated on 4 
winter at Bath, T was driven out of 
the field by six weeks at Brussels; 
nd my best story of the Druids on 
salis ry plata was discountenanc- 
‘ toy tive irrations of some buttot 
collect ! the plats f Waterl 
Then L tell mito arre lly a 
iirements ; I lid not wear oy 
Woafeleehatoa ind my veck; Thad 
hit eran sical suufl-box toe xhibit 
or describe, vor a suull-box of another 


sort which admits of no description. 


But what was still worse, [I was like 
e who reads lustory without a foun- 
dation of eography, ] was for ever 





din 
lied 
nat 
vho 


lait 





I had no conception of the Boule 
yards, knew nothing of the Rue St, 
Honoré; the Palais Royal ranked in 
my fancy with Aladdin’s palace, and 
the Gallery of the Louvre with the 
paradise of Mahomet, 

This was a condition of things not 
to be endured-— 


“ He is but a bastard of the time 
That doth not smack of observation,”"— 


and the supremacy of my “piked man 
of countries” was to be overcome at 
all risks ; so, learning that the Brown 
Bear in Piccadilly would set me down 
in Paris, without more trouble or ex- 
pense than altend the booking my 
place, [ determined to see with my 
own eyes, to enable mysell to 


Talk of sciences and arts, 


arts.” 


And kuowledge gain of foreign | 


Then it was that [felt truly grateful 
tomy ivaluable parents, who had 
not neglected to give me all the ad- 
vantages of a “ French and English 
Vor being able to 
conjugate the most usetul tenses of the 


boarding-school.” 


verbavoir, and being quite at home tn 
my French dialogues, | could not con- 


ceive that [should not be able to make 


myself perfectly understood A short 
experience, however, served to ut 
decenwe me for not ouly did my 
flaency ce pena upon the concategation 


ofseutences as they standin the gram- 
mar; but on @ changé tout ca, the 
system of conventional phraseology ts 
totally altered since the days of Cham 


Nosooner had | landed atCalois,than, 
iver toshew my kKuowledce of tlhe 
uguage, LT a lressedl Mousieur Messe 
Mearwe with a fanmliar** Bou pour? 
aE replied with lus babitual polite- 
¢ss, adding, ** Nonsieut parle brat 
Coils Now this was to begin with 
The Degusning ; andi readily answer 


ed, as directed, Je le parte Gia pr 
Meurice then very uaturally asked me > 
“ Monsieur veut-il diner? = Monsieus 


veut manger quelque chose lout 


AS» i! 3 
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too much ; the dialogue alone ran in 
my head, and [ stammered out avcon- 
sciously, “Tes Anglois mangent la 
plus part des mots Francois.” “Plait- 
il?” said Mons. Meurice, whose ex- 
cellent bill of fare exhibits much more 
substantial eating. Plaitil ?” said 
Mons. Meurice, and completety threw 
me out, who kuew not that plait il 
isan idiomatical phrase for “ I don't 
understand a single word you say.” 
In the course however of a few 
mouths, I was enabled to fling off the 
Johnny-raw, to do the honours, and 
shew my own superiority in local 
knowledge to my less experienced 
I had already got into 
very good (English) society, was well 
known in the English newspaper- 
room, had made my rounds of the 
theatres and rest urateurs, could dis- 
tinguish an omeletté souffle from a 
pancake, could tell that créme d'ab- 
synthe was not a custard, and knew 
Fanny Bias from Mademoiselle Boure 
goin; and lost some money at theSalon, 
ind’ lent more to obliging English- 
men who had forced themselves on 
my acquaintance; andhad seen all the 
sights between the Llephant and the 
Barrier de Clichi, and from the Ca 
tacombs tothe windmills on Mont- 


countrymen 


when, towards the end of the 
spring, a sudden flight of English re- 
turomg from Rome and Naples, re- 


martre; 


luced me once more to play second. 
liddle, and rendered me unworthy to 
be a member ofthe ‘Traveller's club. 
bor what, alas! is Rubens to Raphael! 
lL.e Bron to Domenichino! St. Sul. 
mice to San Paolo fuor le mura? ora 
Parisian cabriolet to a Venetian gon 
\ Then there is uo Pope in Pa- 

is: and however stormy the debates 
the Chambers, they hold no com- 
inison with a volcano; nor is there 
nall France so romantic and interest- 


ig an establishment as the Neapoli- 
tan banditts Nothing, therefore,was 
eft but, like Michael Cassio, to “ put 
money moms purse” and cross the Alps 
It would be a long story to relate 


ny numerous adyeutvrers in this 
it was that | expe 








oo. 
= 


mwerenuade. 


rience what [ had learned from the 
mouth of a travelling cockuey, that, 
passing through a country without 
speaking the language, is d——d good 
fun.” Suffice it at present to say, that 
the ambitious ubiquity of my couutry- 
meo still kept the start of my utmost 
endeavours. At Naples | encounter- 
ed travellers returning from Sicily ; 
from Sicily | was in ke manver dri- 
ven to the isles of Greece: and had 
it not been for the fate of Mungo 
Park, I believe | should have ex plor- 
ed the centre of Africa, in order to 
outstrip the dandy tourists and tra- 
velling belles, who have divided 
among them the public ear, and rule 
over converzationes dinuer-ta- 
bles, discoursing of all they have seen 
between “St Mary the Major and 
St. John's latter-eud.”"—¢ 1/1 Santa Ma 
ria Maggiore eSanGiovanniLateran 
mistaking Pius the Seventh'’s PM (the 
initials of Pontifex Maximus) for a 
Member of Parliament ; 
Venus de Medici for a sister of 
Roscoe's Lorenzo. 


and 


ands the 


Mr. 





SERENADE 


Fiom an uspubiashed P 


Aa the Stars are to evening 
Or sun to the day, 

Or bhlossows to April, 
Or fragrauce to May, 


Or dews to the tlowrets, 


Or showers tothe green 
Art thou to tl 
My fair Geraldine 


is bosom, 


And whilst Eve loves the star-leht, 
Or April its bloom, 
Or Day the bright sun-ray,, 
Or May its pert 
Whilst dews greet the flow 5 


Or showers tint the 


Pil love thee, Vil low 
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number of those 
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who have oftenest 
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Easter, that are acquainted with the 
origin and early observances of that 
festival. We will therefore cast a 
glance backwards at the ways of our 
Christian rather with a 
view to satisfy the cravings of human 
inquisitiveness, than with any intent 
to point out those to obloquy, whose 
zeal, perserverance, and constancy 
have bequeathed to us the rich legacy 
of a faith, the practices and promises 
of which enhance buman happiness, 
nd afford us a sublonary foretaste of 
“the bliss nmmortal. 

The festival of Master took its birth 
from the Paschal feast of the Jews: 
for the first Christians retained many 
of the Mosaic ’ 
tions, and m the sequel, 
lished 
them typical 
currence in the 
gion. In this way they came to adopt 
the Paschal feast of the Jews, in the 


ill its Customary 


ancestors; 


celebra- 
either abe 


customs and 


them altogether, or rendered 


of some remarkable « 


annuals of their reli 


first instance , & ith 


iithe carefal of observing 
tiou of the resur 
The Jews 


1ith day of the 


observances, 
itas a commemor 
rection of thet 
held this feast on the 


saviour 


month “ Nisan and the Faster 
Christians began by celebrating it, 
conjointly with their rivals, on the 
same cay. TheWestern church, how- 


ever, did not tollow their example in 
the day of its appomtment; but kept 
this festival on the Sunday immediate 
ly succeeding the fall moon of the 


Vernal Equinox, using a tradition of 
Paulas then 

j this variation These 
two churches, therefore, observed the 
Liaster feast at two different periods 
but neither entered the lists 
the ober until Pros, Bishop of Kome, 


the apostles Peter and 
wathority for 


iramst 


took occasion to ordain that it should 
be hept or t Sunday thronehout 
Christendom, Anticetas, his succes 
sor, rizidly enforced this ordinance ; 
md \ tor, the Roman Bishop, after 
wards held a svnod at Rome, whi h 
decreed, that the Paschal feast should 


never be Kept in Corresy yndence with 


bul should al 
the 


the Jewish observance, 


ay t t t fy 
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Bishops of the Western churches,how- 
ever, having refused to conform with 
the synodical ordinance, were de- 
nounced in excommunication by Vic- 
tor; but the papistical ban was sub- 
sequently recalled, and the Eastern 
Christians continued in the practice 
of siding with the Jews in the keep- 
ing of this festival. The general as- 
sembly of the church at Nice, in 325+ 
ultimately decreed, that Easter should 
be held on the first Sunday after the 
full moon of the spring by the whole 
of Christendom. And its celebration 
now received another character. The 
Paschal feast of the Jews, in comme- 
moration of the departure of the 
people of Israel from Egypt, was 
henceforward to be converted into a 
memorial of Christ's resurrection 
having taken place on a Sunday ; 
and it was to be observed also in 
the spring, as at this season the re- 
surrection had taken place, though 
the precise Gay of its occurrence had 
not been handed down. From these 
circumstances we are naturally led to 
infer, that the early Christians little 
concerned themselves about the re- 
surrection itself in their paschal festi- 
val; otherwise, the recollection ofthe 
exect day in the year of that memor. 
able event would scarcely have been 
lost. 

‘The decree of the council was ge- 
nerally recognized throughout the 
Christian world: andthe few who 
persisted in adhering to the Jewish 
custom, were called the “Quartodeci- 
maui.” With a view to prevent any 
mistake in the future celebration of 
Easter, the Vernal Equinox was fixed 
for the 21st of March, although it does 
not always fall on this day according 
to astronomical computation. 

The derivation of our English name 
of “ Easter,” we are warranted im 
traciag back to our Saxon ancestors, 
who called this feast the “ Oster 
fest :" the word “ Ost,” of old, sig 
nifyiwg the Fast, in which quarter the 
sua tives; and being the more sultab| 
a designation, since Scripture a 
quaints us, that our Saviour “ Vers 
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early in the morning, when it was yet 
dark, had risen from the grave.” 
Hence it became a common custom 
on Easter-day to rise before the sun, 
which an old tradition made our an- 
cestors believe was used to dance on 
that morning. The early Christians, 
indeed, were accustomed to devote the 
night preceding it to prayers and 
thanksgivings until the time of cock- 
crow, which they conceived to be the 
moment of Christ’s resurrection. And 
when these nocturnal observances fell 
into disuse, it became the custom to 
rise early and spend the morning in 
pious devotion, and walking in the 
fields; and the usual salutation, which 
even now prevails in the Greek 
church, was “* Jesus Christ is risen ;” 
to which the person accosted, replied, 
“The Lord is risen indeed.” This 
was accompanied by the interchange 
of “ Paschal eggs,” stained with vari- 
ous colours, and devices emblematic 
of the resurrection ; they are referred 
to in the following form of benedic- 
tion, contained in the Ritual of Pope 
Paul the Fifth, ‘* made for the use of 
England, [reland, and Scotland.” It 
runs in these words: “ Bless, O Lord, 
we beseech thee, this thy creature of 
eags, that itmay become a wholesome 
sustenance to thy faithfal servants, 
eating it in thankfulness to thee, on 
account of the Resurrection of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who, with thee, 
&e." Dr. Chandler, in his Eastern 
travels, reccived from the Greeks 
“ presents of coloured eggs, and cakés 
of Easter bread :" from which last our 
custom of cross-buns on Good Friday 
probably arose. 

The usage of interchanging eggs 
at this season has been referred for 
its origin to the egg-games of the Ro- 
mans, which they celebrated at the 
time of our Laster, wheu they ran 
races in an oval, egg-shaped ring, and 
the victor received eggs as his prize. 
These games were instituted in 
houour of Castor and Pollux, whom 
fabulists relate to have come forth 
from an equ, deposited by Leda afte: 

lupiter had visited ber in the shape 


‘ 
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of aswat. Others allege that the 
custom was borrowed from the Jews, 
who, at their passover, set the 
table two unleavened cakes, and two 
pieces of the lamb; to this they 
added some small fishes, because of 
the Leviathan; a Aard exy, because 
of the bird Ziz ; and some meal, be. 
cause ofthe Behemoth. We will only 
add in reference to this custom, that 
Ray has recorded an old proverb, 
runniung—“ TH warrant you for au 
egg at Easter: which points at the 
descent of this custom to fater times. 

Amongst the other symbols of the 
Easter season, it was formerly cus- 
tomary for work to cease and servants 
to be at liberty; and this resembled 
the practice of the early Christians, 
who sct apart the whole week after 
Easter, in order that they might praise 
aud glorify God for the Redeemer's 
resurrection, But without detaining 
the reader farther, we must refer him 
at once to a popular work, for some 
carious tieviortals of the public shows, 
games, &c., by which this season was 
distinguished by our forefathers. 

Itis well known that fire las in the 
iufancy of most nations been held im 
ligh esteem ; and, among some of 
them, even accounted worthy of ve 
weration. 


ou 


Religion, having ever been 
used as the vehicle and coverlid to su- 
perstition, aud fire aud water having 
been looked upou asthe most efficient 
tmeaus of purification, we shall not 
feel at a loss to account for the origin 
aud design of the Kuster fire. The 
* Lastrationes per Tgue w" were with 
the Romans «sort of expiatory sacri- 
fice otfered, im deprecation and atone 


meut, to an offended Deity, and 
resting wpon the maxin that “ fire 
purifics’ Moses himself prohibited 


the Jews (Deuteron, xviti. 10 ) from 
making their sons or daughters puss 
through the fire as a means of puril 
cation; and Pliny tells us the reve 
reuce for this element was carried so 
far among theRomans, that the Harp, 
mn consideration of theirskill in pass- 
iug over igurted piles of wood, were 
absolvcd by the senate from mulitary 
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service, and endowed with other éx. 
clusive immunities. And again, if by 
any neglect the fire sacred to Vesta 
became extinguished, we are told by 
Festus and Platarch that the bowl 
being filled with tinder, sulphur, and 
other combustible materials, was ex- 
posed in a certain direction before the 
sun, until its concentrated rays tguit- 
ed the contents. It would be curi- 
ous to trace how far the holy lamp 
used in Catholic churches ts the off- 
spring of “ Vestal fire ;* however, 
this at least appears evident, that the 
igneons superstitions common to Pe. 
ganism imperceptibly crept into 
Christian observance. And these su- 
perstitions must have made a vivleut 
mroad among our Christian prede- 
cessors, since it became necessary for 
the Sixth General Assembly of the 
Church, which was held m_ the year 
620, under Constantine Pogonatus, to 
prohibit “the practice of lighting 
fires in front of the houses or shops, 
and leaping over them at the time of 
the new moon.” 

Phe Easter fire in particular,which 
has not fallen into disuse even im our 
own times in some parts of the south 
of Germany, ts probably of Pagan ori- 
gin; and its institution, like that of 
somany other ofthe corruptions which 
disfigured the primitive churches, 
seems notto have been altogether 
foreign to sound policy; for “the 
most respectable bishops had persuad- 
ed themselves that the ignoraut rustics 
would more cheerfully renounce the 
superstitions of Paganism, if they 
found some resemblance, some com- 
pensation in the bosom ofChristianity. 
The old chronicles record a twofold 
celebration of the Easter fire ; the 
oue held within, and the other outside 
of the sacred edifice. Some particu- 
lars of the first may be gleaned from 
a letter written by Pope Zachary to 
Boniface,archbishop of Mentz; where 
in the pontiff says, in allusion to this 
ceremouy, “ Asto your inquiry about 
the Easter fire, let itserve for answer, 
that this thing has been ordained by 
the Holw Fathers ever since the time 











when, by the grace of God and our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and with his dear 
blood, the fifth Easter day was insti- 
tuted, on which the holy ointment ts 
consecrated. 

“Three large lamps,in which the oil 
shall be collected from others in the 
church, shall unfailingly burn im a se- 
cret spot, as well as im the sanctuary, 
and oil be poured intothem, such as 
shall suffice wutil the third day. From 
these lights shall the fire required for 
baptism on the Holy Sunday be re- 
newed.”” Leo the Fourth left this or- 
dinance uualtered ; merely addiug in 
his Curé Pastorali, that on Easter 
day the old fireshould be extinguish. 
ed, anew one cousecrated, and distri- 
buted among the people. ‘This usage 
seems unquestionably to be derived 
from a Roman prototype: for the 
everlasting Vestal fire (as it was call- 
ed) was annually put out in the month 
of March, and a fresh one kindled by 
means of the solar rays. ‘The fire w as 
distributed tothe Christian congrega- 
tion through the medium of what 
were denominsted “ Easter Tapers,” 
to which a label was attached, desig. 
wating the number of the new year 
then celebrated, as computed from the 
period of the sufferings and death of 
Christ, The neu year, it should be 
observed, commenced at the feast of 
Laster among the earlier Christians 
in the same way as it began the holy 
year with the Israelites. 

The great extertor fire was subse- 
quently institated iu 
tou of the resurrection of our Saviour, 
as the lightof the worl’; and this 
ceremony consists ip the lighting of a 


cotmnenora. 


bonfire upon an adjoining eminence 
or mountain, on the first day of Eas 
ter, The people are encamped around 
the fire; the younger classes juinp 
over it, and as it burns out, every one 
carviesa stake fromut home with lim, 
asa certain talisman against the ef 
fects of lightning. It was the cus 
tom of the Western church, under an 
ordinance of Constautine the Great 
to celebrate the chanting of the vig 
o! Luster Eve, accompanicd by the 


The Tragedy of Aluseo 


splendour of immense wax tapers, 
which Eusebius calls “waxen pillars :” 
and the whole city of Constantinople 
was illumimated by thousands of lamps 
throughout the mght. 

On Easter Eve it was usual for the 
Jews also to make a bonfire in the 
open air, into which all leavened bread 
was cast, with the following formula: 
“ All leaven, which I have either seen 
or not seen, and which I have wholly 
expelled or not expelled from under 
my roof, sball henceforth be scattered 
out, destroyed, and be as nought but 
dustoftheearth.” Andthey ground- 
ed this custom on Exodus xii, v. 10. 
though this text has reference only to 
the paschal lamb. 

In respect to the origin of the Eas- 
ter Fire, we may still be permitted 
to add that Timeus, a Lutheran cler- 
gyman, would derive it from the Old 
lestament, 2 Kings, c, xxii. where 
Josiah orders all the idols, altars, 
groves, &c. which the Jews had used 
im worshiping Baal, aud other false 
gods, to be destroyed ; and thereupon 
celebrates the Passover. Jostab'sex- 
ample was followed by Charlemagne 
in hts extirpation of the Saxon idols, 
which was succeeded by the celebra- 
tion of Easter; when the people as- 
sembled roundan immense tire, made 
in commemoration of the destruction 
of Pagan worship, sang hymns in re- 
membrauce of our Saviour'’s resurrec- 
tion, and then bent their steps home- 
wards in Christian soberuess and 
pe ace, 





THE TRAGEDY OF ALASCO, 


Mr. Suee has printed his Tragedy® 
Alasco, which, it will be remembered, 
was iterdicted by the deputy Li- 
censer. ‘The passages to which Mr. 
Colman objected are printed tu Halic 
characters, sy that the public ty en- 
abled to see upon woat grounds the 
piece was prolibited. For ourselves, 


we confess that we think Mr, Colman 
bas been a litle too fastidious. W hat- 
everoffeuce there may be against good 
taste and sound manly criticism, in re. 
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iterating common-place clap-trap de- 
nunciations of tyrants and tyranny, we 
cannot thik that the strongest ex pres- 
sions of abhorrence, directed against 
such objects, are unfit for the ears of 
a British audience, or proper to pro- 
voke jealousy on the part of the offi- 
cers of a British Prince. 

We ought, however, to deal charit- 
ably with Mr. Colman, He was but 
new ie oflice, and a feeling of disgust 
had become very general,at the facility 
with which “Tom and Jerry,” and 
other like indecent aud offeusive exhi- 
bitions had been licensed by his pre- 
decessors. He therefore might bave 
thought it necessary to assume au air 
of rigour at the cominencement of his 
duties, in order to redeem his office 
from the imputation of being @ sine- 
cure. 

That Mr. Colman has beea unfor- 
tunate in the occasion of which he has 
availed himself, will, we think, appear 
from the following extracts: aud that 
he has, though undesiguedly, been 
guilty of an unjust and oppressive ex- 
ercise of the powers of his office, is a 
conclusive proof that no such powers 
should be confided to any one. 

Alasco is the hero of the drama which 
bears bis name. He is a Pole, at the 
head of an insurrection undertaken 
by his countrymen to rescue them- 
selves from foreign bondage ; but 
even a Pole, in this loyal age, ust not 
dare, as it seems toour Courtly Licen- 
ser, tospeak the language of a patriot 

Tlasco.—** Ay, Sir, Slander’s abroad, 
Aud few escape ber—she 

take 
All shapes—and sometimes, from th: 
: blistered lips 
Of galled authority, will pour ber slime 
On all who dare dispute the claims ot 


busy, can 


pride, 
Or question the high privilege of oppres- 
ion.” 


Alasco.—* Tyrants, proud Lord, are 
never safe, nor should be 
The cround is mmed beneuth them as 
they tread ; 
Haunted by plots, 
Theo 


abals, comspiracies, 
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Surrounded by their guards und garre 
. ms,” 

Alasco._—-—— “Authority ! 
Show me authority in honour’s garb, 
And I will down upon the humblest knee 
That ever homage bent to sovereign 

sway ; 
But shall I reverence pride, and lust, 
and rapine / 





No.. When oppresswn stains the robe of 
state, 

And power's a whip of scorpions in the 
hands 


O/ heartless knaves, to lash the o'erbur- 
den'd back 

Of honest industry , the loyal blond 

Will turn to bitterest gall, and th’ o’er- 
charged heart 

Erplode in exrecration.” 

AMlasco.—** When Roman crimes pre- 

vail, methinks ‘twere well 

Should Roman virtue stul be found te 
punish them 

May every Tarquin meet a Brutus still, 

And every tyrant feel one !” 
Alasco.- A! Sir, what course, 
What process or of honour, or of law, 
Shall take usurped authority to task, 
Aud bid bim auswer it? Before what 
bar 

Shall hopeless wretches cite the power 
that grinds 

And crushes them to earth 
x0 


When ty 


O ! ne, na, 


nts trample onall rights and 
ditt ‘, 
, 
dnd law becomes the accomplice ef op- 
Pp eSStOn, 


There is but one appeal.”- 


“ *Pis ours to rescue from the oblivious 
gi ive, 

Where tyrants have combin'd to bury 
lAcm, 

A gallant race—a nation—and her fame; 

lo pather up the Srag ments of our 
State, 

fund in itseold dismember'd boay, breathe 


The living so ilof Empire —Such a cause 

Might warm the turpid earth, put hearts 
in stones, 

f our auvcestors, 

Till from their tombs our warrior sires 
come forth, 

Range on our side, and cheer us op to 
battle 

Strike, then, ye patriot spirits for your 
country / 

Picht and be free !—for liberty 

aua 


And stir the ashes 


and Py 
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ALIAN MANNERS _ IN THE SIX 
- TEENTION CENTURY. 


(From the Memoirs of Joanna of Sicily.) 


A considerable degree of maguifi 
cence began now to distinguish the 
interior ornaments of the residences 
of the great, especially in the south of 
Europe ‘The walls were hung with 
velvet, satin, or damask, or paintedin 
a regular series of stones from Serip- 
ture, or from the imnuumerable ro 
mauces then in vogue, and the win- 
dows were frequently glazed with 
that brilliant pated glass which mo 
dern art has vainly endeavoured to 
emutate.* 

Whilst the walls of palaces were 
thus sumptuously decorated, the floors 
were generally neglected. When car- 
pets were used they were of silk or 
velvet, corresponding with the hang- 
ings; butthese were rare, aud spread 
partially, im the onental fashion, for 
the comfort of individuals of rank. 
The brick or maible floors were ge- 
nerally strewed (at least in summer) 
with rushes or odortferous herbs, or 
the Hower of the vellow broom when 
in season, which thence became the 
emblem of humulity.t Vases of flow- 
ers were also a favourite ornament of 

* ‘The celebrated painter, Giotto, was 
empleved by Robert to ornament both 
the sacred and secular buildings of Na- 
ples ; on one occasion be desired him to 
paint aa allegorical picture of the king 
dom itself. The ingeuious artist brought 
the king the figure of au ass with a 
pack-saddle on his back and another at 
his feet, which he is smelling to, and 
seems anxious to change for the one he 
is already loaded with. Theking smil 
img at the conceit, acknowledged the 
the fickle Nea} 0- 


litans haviog been ever ready to chanee 


justice of the satire ; 


their rulers, aud prowe to regret them 


when changed 


+ Fulk, Earl of Anjou, graudfather to 
Heury H. of England, bore the broom 
branch in his pemtential puigrimage to 
the Holy Land, hence the name of Planta 
genet, from Planta qenista, de- 
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both their eatuwg and sleeping apart- 
ments, 

But the chief magnificence of the 
great was displayed in theirown per- 
sonal attire, which varying iu fashion 
from day to day ,and ditlering w every 
different capital, may be described as 
ludicrous or splendid according to the 
sceve or occasion chosen. 

Offices that we should deem a de- 
gradation to any above the rank of a 
menial servant, were, in the middle 
ages, perforined by youths of the high- 
est birth, whilst serving as squires, 
preparatory to their receiving the os- 
der of knighthood, without which no 
rauk conferred the privileges of ho- 
nour. 

The young squires spread the ta 
bles for the guests, and when the 
knights and ladies retired from the fes- 
tive board, after eating their own meal 
they cleared the hall for dancing, or 
some other geveral amusement ia 
which they were permitied to join 
They arranged the sleeping apart- 
ments of their lords, and their male 
guests; made their beds, and attend- 
ed them to their chambers after bav- 
ing served them with the wines and 
confections, which were understood 
to be the signal of separation. The 
wines, as the evening-cordial was cal- 
ed, wasa mixed beverage, compound- 
ed of wine, spices, and honey, accord. 
ing to the ingredients called clerct, 
hypocras, or pimento. 

From the offices assigned to the 
high-born squire, we may conclude 
that female servants were rare in the 
feudal castle,and seldom employed ex- 
ceptin the apartments of ladies; prin- 
cesses were personally served by wo- 
men of rank.....In themeauyer ranks 
it was etiquette that 

‘ ‘They must not be served at'table 
by a gentleman with a napkin oa his 
shoulder, but ouly one round his arm. 
Their bread is not to be putin a nap- 
kin folded up ow the table, but ouly 
laid on the table with the knives, and 
covered with an unfolded napkin. 
Pheir seneschal ts pet tocarry a wand 
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of office, nor are they have two cloths 
at once on their tables, vor are the 
trains of their robes to be borne by 
women, but only by some gentleman 
or page ; nor are they to have gentle- 
men on horses without number, but 
only as many as their rank permits.” 

The chief luxury of the table was 
the intermeats, which, on common 
occasions were delicate dishes; such 
as blanc-manger, omelets, and in Italy 
maccaroni. But at public banquets, 
by the mtermeats, were understood 
certain enterlamments and pageants, 
introduced in the hall between the 
courses, for the amusement of the 
guests. Representations of battles and 
sieges were performed, allegorical per- 
sonages introduced, aud minstrels, 
dancers, tumblers, and jugglers, vied 
with each other in exercising their 
talents for the amusement of the as- 
sembly ; besides the common exhibt- 
tions of licking red-hot iron; keeping 
up four or five knives or balls in the 
air at once ; catching a lance on the 
nose, or balancing timbrels on the 
ends of the fingers. ‘The jugglers 
seem also to have occasionally prac- 
tised optical deceptions 

At public festivals dancing gene- 
rally succeeded to the banquet. All 
the dances of this period seem to have 
been of slow measure, so that the cus- 
tomary expression of holding a solemn 
ball was more appropriate than it at 
first sounds. 

In private society, singing, playing 
on some musical imstrument, and the 
art of narrating stories of mirthful o. 
romantic adventures, were 
plishments conimmonly possessed by 
the youth of both sexes in Southern 
Europe. No less than forty 
playing chess are said 
known. Backgammon, onder the 
ancient name of tab/es, aud many 
other games of chance, were much 
practised, and towards the close of 
this century cards were mveuted at 
Paris. 

These were the amusements of the 
hall or chamber; the 
sports of the younz squires aud pages 


vecom- 
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ways of 
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were quoits, ball, prison-bars, or the 
game of base; shooting at the popin- 
jay, hazel-wand, or rose garland ; tilt. 
ing with hollow canes; running at 

‘HLor quintai. 

The Italian lady of this period did 
not, like the more hardy beauty of the 
north, follow the masculine sports of 
hunting, hawking, and fishing, 

The amusements and manners of 
warm climates remain nearly the 
same from age to age. ‘The amuse. 
ments of Joanna m the fourteenth cen- 
tury ditfered little from those of a 
daughter of Sicily of the present day, 
and their points of difference are all 
in favour of the elder princess. 
musicians of the modern court of Na- 
ples may, indeed, excel the ninstrels 
of the halls of Castel Novo, but the 
eflusions of the improvisatore do not 
surpass tu interest the tale of the trou- 
badour ; and the monotonous corso ts 
surely not comparable to the splendid 
though almost equally slow cavalcade 
on the Mole of Naples, in which the 
form of Joanna, attended by the junior 
members uf the royal family, and the 
koights and Jadies of the court, be 
came tamiliar to the eyes, and dearto 
the hearts, of the thronging populace. 
If we ascend to pleasures of a nigher 


The 


order, a princess loving learning like 
her, would not now easily find at the 
court of N vprle s, a sage Robert, a Bar- 
rili,an Acciajuols,a Zanobio dhStrada, 
a Petrarch, or a Boccaccio. 

Living by the saddle, as pillage and 
murder was delicately called in one of 
gentle followed without 
shame in many parts of Lurope asa 
profession by men of noble birth, who 
fortified themselves w castles weer 
frequented roads, and subsisted by le- 
vying contributions on the passcnzers. 

Probably every reader will recol- 
lect the anecdote of au archbishop of 


bi ood, was 


Cologne who was asked by a new!ly- 
appomlted Castellan, what was to be 
hissalary @ ‘The reverend prelate led 
him to a window, and pointed to fonr 
roads within sight, significantly mt) 
nating that al! that passed was to be 
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MURDOCH GAIR. 


Maczaine of Lochbuy, who was 
killed in battle about three hundred 
years ago, left but one son, then an 
jnfant; and his uncle Mardoch, of 
Scallasdale, assumed his guardianship. 
He soon showed a disposition to take 
the property to himself, and the mi- 
nor, after many hardships, found his 
way to Ireland, where he was received 
with kinduess iu the house of O*Niel. 
The uncle, at home, was ignorant of 
his fate; aud a report was industri- 
ously spread by the friends of the boy, 
that he had been drowned. Murdoch 
strengthened his interest, by marriage 
with the daughter of Stewart, of Ap- 
pin, a neighbouring family of great 
influence ; and he calculated on en- 
joying, without interruption, his ill- 
gotlen wealth. 

The nephew, whose name was also 
Murdoch, did not, however, lose sight 
ofhisright. tle was educated by the 
generous and princely 
whom the bards of that day said, that 
“ Guests were in the house of O*Niel 
more numerous than trees in the fo- 
rest, and that he was more liberal of 
his means thau the great sea of tts 
shell fish.” fle was ata very early 
age distinguished for his mtrepidity, 
aud soon acquired much popularity 
amoung bis associates. When he ar- 
rived at manhood, he obtained the 
couseut of his patron to return to lis 
native isle, with a select: party of 
young Irish adveuturers, who volun- 
teered to follow his lortune. 

Thes lauded ta a sequestered place, 
still well Known,and the young Loch- 
buy set forward alone, to reconuoitre 
the ground aud to collect mformation. 
He reached the vicinity of lus uative 
cutle, in tl 


e twilght The cows 
were in the fold, and, passing by the 
Cairyoud iw the act of milking, the 
cow atarted and spilt the alk. Lhe 
womau cried out, “* God with Mur- 
doch!” asc the young Mranger heard 
the words. It isstill acustom mithat 
couutry, that milk should be otlered 
W every one who passes through a 


fold, and it was thits aston offer 


O'Niel, of 
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ed to Mutdoch. .He partook of this 
milk, and asked the woman what she 
meant by the words “ God with Mar- 
doch,” for he already knew that the 
usurper of his rights was unpopular. 
Che woman sighed deeply, and he 
asked her name, When she had told 
it, be knew her to have been his nurse. 
tle bared his bosom, and showed her 
a mole on his left breast, cautioning 
berto be guarded. The faithful nurse 
instantly recognised him. Her first 
husband, the foster-father of Murdoch, 
was dead, and she was then married 
to the door-keeper of the castle, an 
otlice of great trust, and highly im- 
portant tothe purpose of the stranger. 

His nurse proposed, that on the 
night following she should contrive 
that the calves should mix with the 
cattle at midnight, and she knew that 
thew lowing would be heard within 
the castle. Her husband would open 
the gate to give her access to her 
charge and the young Murdoch was 
fo enter with his party and gag the 
door-keeper. The project succeeded, 
aud the adventurous youth obtained 
possession of his paternal stronghold, 

Murdoch Gair, (short Murdoch) aa 
appellation by which he was after- 
wards distinguished, was soon joined 
by his people; but his uncle had beea 
abseut when the castle was taken, and 
he was determined to keep possession 
of the estate. Many skirmishes were 
fought between them, and many feats 
of valour are still related of both sides. 
\ pitched battle was at last fought, 
iu Which Murdoch of Scallasdale was 
insisted by the Stewarts of Appin, 
tnd the nephew, by the Macleans of 


oss. The vephew was victorious ; 
Lut the uncle still adhered to his 
clam. Murdoch Gair, however, by 


accwent found the usurper sleeping 
iu a cavern, and twisting a lock of his 
har wound bis dirk, on which his 
name was engraved, he stuck st into 
the ground, and thus lefthim. When 
the other awoke, he soon discovered 
what had happened, and exclaimed, 
“ The son of my brother has conquer- 
fme at last! his generosity has dore 
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what his bravery could not effect, and 
never shall my sword agam be un- 
sheathed against him ‘” 

Mardoch Gair appears to have ac- 
quired a relish for war and plunder, 
as we find Abercromby, in his Mar- 
tial Achievements of the Scots, states, 
that many years after this he played 
sad havoc around the banks of Loch- 
lomond, in compatty with a very re- 
markable person, who, in that narra- 
tive, is dignified with the designation 
of Allan Maclean, the robber. Mur- 
doch died in the end of the reign of 
Mary Quecn of Scotland. 


—_—_——_— 
VARIETILS. 


James's Opinion of Henry VITL.— 
“It was strange (sau James) to look 
intothe life of Henry the Eighth, how 
like an epicure he lived.” Henry 
once asked, “whether he might be 
saved ?” He wasanswered, “He had 
no cause to fear, having livedso mighty 
a king.” “But oh,” said he, “I have 
lived too iike a king.” He should 
rather have said, noi like a king; for 
the office of a king is to do justice and 
equity, but he only served his sensu- 
ality, like a bruve.” 

The longest Law-swit.—The longest 
law-suit ever heard ofin kngland was 
between the heirs of Sir Thomas ‘Tal- 
bot, Viscount Lasle, on the one part, 
and the heirs of Lord Berkeley on the 
other, respecting certain possessions 
vot far from W otton-under-Edge, in 
the county of Gloucester. It com- 
menced at the end of the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. and was depending till the 
reigu of James I, when a compromise 
took place, it having lastec above 120 
years. 

Anecdote of a Shepherd's Dog.— 
The late Mr. Steel, flesher in Pee- 
bles, had a bitch. fler feats m tak- 
ing home sheep form the neighbour. 
ing farms into the flesh-market at 
Peebles by herself, form innumerable 
anecdotes in that vicwity, all similar 
to onc another. But there is one in- 
stance related of her, that combines 
so much sagacity with natural affec. 
tion, that 1 4o not think the history 
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the animal creation furnishes such 
another. Mr. Stecl had such an im- 
plicit dependence on the attention of 
this animal to his orders, that when. 
ever he puta lot of sheep before her, 
he took a pride in leaving it to her. 
self, and either remained to take a 
glass with the farmer of whom he had 
made the purchase, or took another 
road, to look after other bargains,— 
But one time he chanced to commit a 
drove to ber charge at a place called 
Willeuslee, without attending to her 
condition, as he ought to have done, 
This farm is five miles from Peebles, 
over wild hills, and there is no regu. 
larly defined path to it. Whether Mr. 
Steel remained behind, or took another 
road, | know 
home late in the evening, he was as- 
tonished at hearing that his faithful 
animal had her appear- 
ance with the drove. [le and his son, 
er servant, instantly prepared to set 
out by different paths tusearch of her; 
but on their going out to the street, 
there was she coming with the drove 
no one marvellous to 
relate, she was carryimg a young pup 
in her mouth! She had been taken 
in travail on these hills; and how 
long the poor beast had contrived to 
manage her drove in her state of sul. 
fering, is beyond human calculation; 
for her road lay through sheep the 
whole way. Her master’s heart smote 
him when he saw what she had suf 
fered and effected; butshe wasnothing 
daunted ; and having deposited her 
young one ina place of safety, she 
again set out at fall speed to the hiils, 
and brought another, and auother, tll 
she brought her whole litter, one by 
one; but the last one was dead. I 
give this as | have heard it related by 
the country people; for though | 
knew Mr, Walter Sicee! well enough, 
Icaunot say Lever heard it from his 
own mouth. L never entertained anv 
doubt, however, of the truth of the 
relation, and certamly it is worthy of 
being preserved, for the credit of that 
most docile and affectionate of allant 
mals, the shepherd's d D4 Wf 17 
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